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Give, Oh give to the heart of a child 
Laughter, dreamtimes and sun, 

With gentle rains and breezes mild 
And fun, Oh teacher, fun! 


Bleak days will come when hearts are grown, 
Dark days with nights too long; 

Give, Oh give, to the buds unblown 

Laughter and dreams and song. 














The Way To A Boy’s Heart 
Betty Parks, The Training School 


“Happiness first all else follows,” is our slogan and it is exceed- 
ingly well carried out in the teaching of Domestic Arts as it 1s done 
here at The Training School. Such work is very often looked upon 
with derision and considered in the light of “girls work” by the grow- 
ing boy, but here it is quite the reverse, our boys delight in the privi- 
lege of working in the Domestic Science Room. 


The following contribution by the teacher of this subject is 
enlightening and explains, to some extent, why the boys report to this 
department with clean hands, well brushed hair and faces abeam with 
smiles.—Editor. 


“What sounds better to a group of red blooded active little boys 
than the promise of a Chicken Dinner? Our experience of the past 
few months seems to indicate that this means of arousing interest 
stands first in our list and since January Ist we have given several 
special dinners as rewards for good work, excellent behavior, etc. 


Our first dinner was given as the result of a contest between two 
classes of boys—boys having practically the same chronological and 
mental levels. There has always been a bit of rivalry between these 
two classes and a chance to demonstrate their superiority has ever 
created for them an added interest and enthusiasm in their work. 
This time the contest was made on the basis of the grade of work 
done, interest shown and the personal tidiness and good behavior of 
the classes. 

From day to day each class “checked up” as it were, on the other, 
and for a time it seemed as if the reaching of a decision was almost an 
impossibility, but during the last week, of the time allotted for the con- 
test, the E Class began slipping a little each day, like sprinters in a 
cross country race, leaving the G Class the proud winners of the 
contest which entitled them to a Chicken Dinner. 


The “day of days” having arrived, and while the chicken cooked 
sending forth its savory aroma, six boys prepared and cooked the po- 
tatoes, lima beans, biscuits, dumplings and raisin pie, and the other 
two boys set the table and arranged the dining room, exhibiting, as 
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each particular was considered, the same fastidiousness and anxiety 
as a hostess giving her first dinner party. 

The E Class boys were duly sympathized with and two boys who 
had worked the hardest for honors were chosen by the G Class—one to 
act as housekeeper and one as waiter in serving the dinner for the 
G Class. 

After the waiter had placed the tempting food on the table eight 
boys took their places as assigned by the head of the table and it is 
needless to say that appetites which are ever good, and now had been 
whetted by the tantalizing odors of the dinner in process of cooking, 
were surely appetites of which parents and the doctor might justly 
be proud. 

I must not fail to mention that bashful John, who while pre- 
paring the dinner was heard to remark several times, “I don’t want to 
come to the dinner.” But while saying this he was also right there 
with his “let me help with this” or “T’ll do that.” And it is needless 
to say that when dinner was served John’s chair was one of the first to 
be filled. 

Among the little “Thank you’s” came John’s with the added re- 
mark, “The reason I didn’t want to come was ’cause I thought you was 
going to have lots of people to watch us eat and I was kind of scared.” 

The second dinner was given in honor of the thirteen banner 
children of the Gold Star Contest. This means that once each week 
the Roll is called and at this time each teacher answers the Roll Call 
for the children by saying as each name is called—red, blue or gold; 
basing her answer upon the conduct of the child in his or her class. 
(Red indicates trying—blue, very good work and excellent behavior— 
gold, means perfect or as nearly so as possible). At the end of seven 
weeks any child having three or more gold stars was promised a special 
treat and this time it was a dinner served in the Domestic Science 
Room. 

The dinner was prepared by the morning classes which contained 
some of the Gold Star children and one class, the Banner Class of 
that Department. When noon came thirteen hungry children and two 
of their very good friends, the chosen guests of honor, sat down to 
a very wonderful Chicken Dinner and all of the fixings which go with 
it. Joe hesitated about coming, “because he would have to hold his 
little finger just so while drinking his coffee”, but one glimpse of the 
table won him over. 
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At the general dismissal hour that day many a child was heard 
to express his intentions of doing better work and of having a better 
Behavior Record so that the next time would find him a participant, 
rather than a listener, to the endless tales of wonderful “eats” which 
it would not be human if some of the children did not pass on to 
their less favored companions. 

The third dinner was given as a special reward to one of the 
older boys who is a pupil helper and leader for good with his friends, 
Much of his time and attention has also been given to the development 
of the School Poultry Department. Philip was allowed the privilege 
of inviting seven of his best friends. The dinner was served at noon 
and in place of the regular dinner. 

And to this “feast” as the boys termed it, came the merriest 
group of talkative boys one can possibly imagine. And they went 
out from it equally merry but very quiet—they were too full for even 
quiet conversation. 

The Domestic Science Classes prepared the food, served the 
dinner and restored the room to its usual order as they did for the 
other dinners. Such events not only give unlimited happiness to the 
children who are so fortunate as to be guests of honor, but they also 


provide practical experience in cooking, table setting, serving, etiquette 


and efficiency in housekeeping. These dinner parties and such special 
events give to my work a touch of homelikeness which I am sure 


could be gained in no other way.” 





“The efficiency of the human group is not so much a question of 
the absolute numbers of persons of high and low intelligence as it 
is whether each grade of intelligence is assigned a part, in the whole 
organization, that is within its capacity. An intelligent man who 
undertakes work requiring even higher intelligence, may be as ineffi- 
cient as the imbecile who undertakes work that only a moron can do.” 

GopDARD 





“A delinquent is literally one who has been left behind In the 
army, on the march such a person is called a straggler; on the onward 
march of civilization he becomes one who neglects or fails to perform 
a duty. When the duty is something that is owed to society, the 
neglect:to perform it becomes a fault or a misdemeanor, provided al- 
ways that the person is supposed to have the capacity for performing 
this duty.” GopDARD 








Here and There at the Training School 


The Poultry Department 


Did you ever see 2400 little chickens all born on the same day? 
That is a real birthday party is it not? Well, we had just such a 
party a short time ago and most of them are doing very well indeed. 
The nice weather has allowed them to be out in the runs and I believe 
every youngster on the place has told me about them. There are still 
some more incubator hatched chicks to come and every old hen that 
wants to set is to have a hatch this year if she becomes broody early 


enough. 


The poultry boys are jubilant and they take us from house No. 
10 where the black giants are growing so big that they will soon out- 
grow their quarters if we do not eat some of them, to the colony house 
where the last hatch of white rocks appeared yesterday. And it is, “I 
feed these hens” or “I gather the eggs from the long house” or I help 
here, there and everywhere. Each one asks for some recognition of 
what he does. 


How much this is like ourselves. We want the world to know 
what we have done. The man or woman who recognizes this craving 
of children can attain any results the child is capable of giving. Some 
wise man has said the weakness of these children are but the exag- 
gerated weaknesses of all of us. 


We are selecting eggs from some of our prize white Plymouth 
Rock hens for hatching. How carefully the nests are watched, for 
these hens were in the International Egg Laying Contest and for 
almost the entire year our pen stood highest in the contest for this 
breed. And good old hen number 13 has led all of the other hens 
most of the time in the number of eggs she laid each month. We.are 
all proud of the certificates sent out by the State Poultry Denn, 
which is managing the contest. 


Eight or ten years ago the State Experiment Station at New 
Brunswick agreed to start this breeding and egg laying contest in 
Vineland. They agreed to provide men to manage it and keep the 
records if the people here would provide a place and put on it the 
necessary buildings and yards. A meeting was held here in our own 
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Garrison Hall. We agreed to give a piece of ground large enough 
to hold 100 houses and suitable runs for each house. The people of 
Vineland, always enthusiastic about the poultry industry, subscribed 
the money to build 100 houses large enough to hold twenty hens each, 
and an office, living and storage building and to buy the necessary 
wire fencing. 

The contest runs in three year periods. Each owner contesting 
sends twenty selected pullets. These have a numbered aluminum band 
fastened around one leg, and each hen is thereafter known by her 
number. In each house are several trap nests. These are boxes with 
a hanging door so arranged that when the hen goes in the nest, her 
tail pulls this door enough to release a catch and the door swings 
shut behind her. After she lays her egg she must remain in her nest. 
At regular intervals an attendent makes the round of all of the houses. 
He takes out the hens that are in the trap nests, records the hen’s 
number on a record sheet on the wall and also on the egg. Then he 
lets the hen go and fastens the catch and the nest is ready for the 
next hen. 

Careful tabulations and comparisons are made. The feeding and 
_ care is as much alike for each hen as possible and each week a bulletin 
is sent out showing what each hen and each pen has done. 

During the second year eggs from each pen are hatched.. These 
chicks have individual tiny cages in the incubator in which the egg 
from which they are hatched is kept and before they are allowed to 
mix with the others they receive a numbered leg band. At the close 
of the second year the old hens are returned to their owners and 
their young (now grown to pullets) are kept for another year, and 
their records of egg production kept. Then they are also sent home 
at the close of the year and the owner knows just what their produc- 
tion is. 

We have had a house for White Rocks and for Leghorns in the 
contest each year. The latter are not at the top of the list, but the 
former are, so you may understand why we are so carefully saving 
“contest” eggs for hatching. 

There is perhaps no more beautiful sight than that of eight or 
nine hundred white leghorns in a field of young rye or alfalfa. And 
they are such a busy lot. One of the boys said, “If I had to work as 
hard as that just to have enough to eat I guess I’d starve.” Then he 
added, “Then we take away her eggs every day and when she doesn’t 
lay so well we eat her.” 
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We collected from our flock an average of 600 eggs a day during 
March. This is just a little better than our best previous year (1922) 
when we averaged 594 a day in March. 


Willie, Eddie and Harry, our duck boys, and Carrol, who is try- 
ing to raise turkeys, would feel neglected if no mention were made of 
them. Turkeys is a new venture, but last year we raised enough 
ducks to kill and eat 2786 pounds. Of course, the “turkey” folks with 
their five turkeys, and the “duck” boys with five hundred, are just as 
proud and just as sure that we could not get along without their stock, 
as the “chicken” boys with their 3000 to 4000 are. And probably they 
are right. 


Age Thirty-six 


March the first was the thirty-sixth birthday of The Training 
School at Vineland. During these years, thanks to the hearty co- 
operation of its Association members, this School has grown from 
forty acres of land and one building in which eight children received 
care and training, to a real institution caring for more than five 


hundred children. 


There are fifteen residence cottages; those for the girls at the 
north side of the grounds and those for the boys at the south side; 
with the service buildings, school, assembly hall, power house, laundry 
and store building occupying the tract of land between the two. The 
school building contains twelve classrooms, a library, an office and 
a record room. 


The assembly building, named Garrison Hall after the founder of 
the. Institution, contains a gymnasium in the basement, seating room 
for six hundred in the auditorium, which has a fine stage, and on the 
second floor is a large kindergarten game room 40 x 80, three kinder- 
garten classrooms and the band rooms. 


The power house has just been newly supplied with two 400 
horse power Badenhausen boilers, equipped with Detroit automatic 
stokers and modern recording instruments. Here too are located the 
steam water pumps drawing our water supply from three wells each 
more than one hundred feet deep. The steam laundry is fully equipp- 
ed with washers, extractors, mangle and drying rooms. The store 
building contains a full line of groceries, dry goods and indeed the 
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usual supplies needed for a village store, and an ice and refrigerating 
plant and a room with grinders and vessels for making lard, scrapple 
and sausage meat. 

Besides these are shops for the carpenter and the painter, the 
electrician and the plumber. Our stable houses twelve head of horses 
for the farm work; the dairy barn has thirty head of milk cows, half 
holstein-fresian, the balance guernseys; and the poultry buildings 
have nearly four thousand chickens and ducks. There is a large 
cannery for preserving our fruits and vegetables for winter use and 
another building for sweet potatoes, onions, pumpkins and vegetables 
requiring similar care. 

The laboratory is the center of our research activities. Here 
tests and testing methods, inheritance studies, X-Ray investigations 
and racial studies have been made or are in progress. The hospital 
has a capacity of forty beds with operating room, dental room, diet 
kitchen and isolation rooms. We want to know the complete condition 
of each child, what we may hope to do with it and how to go about it. 
Then all of the other institution activities are devoted to doing what- 
soever should be done. 

The Menantico Colony, four miles distant, contains twelve hun- 
dred acres and cares for one hundred of the grown-up boys, who find . 
occupation caring for the thirty cattle and two hundred hogs, clean- 
ing the brush land and doing such simple farm work as they are 
capable of performing under careful direction. 

What a tribute to charity this all is, for The Training School is 
not a private concern, neither is it a State institution, but a public 
charity erected by the philanthropic citizens of New Jersey and other 
states. 

In 1888, through the efforts of Rev. S. Olin Garrison, the found- 
er, with the help of a number of friends, this School was opened at 
Vineland. The Board of Trade of Vineland, through the efforts of 
Dr. Frank H. Walls, raised $5000 and Mr. B. D. Maxham gave the 
Scarborough mansion and forty acres of land. Ninety-two philanthro- 
pic people from many parts of this and near by states constituted 
the Association when it was incorporated in 1888. 

It is an educational and scientific charity. The Association has 
always been voluntary and it is a tribute to good citizenship that an 
ever increasing number pay the annual membership fee of five dollars, 
“for the privilege of doing good.” This whole plant is the gift of 
big hearted people, to the feeble-minded ; for it must be borne in mind 
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that the state never has, and cannot, contribute for new buildings 
nor land. The State Constitution prohibits such grants. With all of 
this great development, we have never really been in need but that 
someone has come forward and given us the necessary financial aid. 

As our hopes have been ful-filled our faith has increased and we 
look forward with certainty to the future. The great work of re- 
search should be exterided and a permanent fund established to carry 
it on. The Colony at Menantico must be developed more rapidly. 
Some of our older cottages should be replaced. A new laundry will 
be needed shortly. Our heat lines between the buildings must soon 
be all overhauled so that there will be no loss. This means nearly 
a mile of piping and conduit. We should have our own electric 
light plant for with our new power plant we could make electricity 
much more economically than we can buy it. We should have an 
adequate permanent fund to disseminate information concerning these 
children, their needs, their care and their training. 

We wait. But we work as we wait, knowing that in the fullness 
of time all that should be, shall be accomplished. If you would help 
with any of the above, do not put it off. Many a friend has given 
during his life time and has had many years of joy in seeing his money 


put to work for these children. If you cannot spare it now, put it 
in your will. Perhaps you would like to give to the “Spirit Fund,” 
which the Director uses “as the spirit moves” for the needs of indivi- 
dual children or employes; or the “Vacation Fund,” which sends 
groups of children to camp for a few days outing each summer. 





“The experience of psychologists in the Army shows that so 
many men of low intelligence are making good in society that a new 
concept of moronity is necessary to include these facts. 

The limits of the borderline group may be extended to include 
all persons with a mental age of eight to thirteen or fourteen years, 
a final diagnosis of feeble-mindedness (moronity) to be made only 
after definite attempts to make social adaptations have been made. 

Success or failure in life depends primarily upon intelligence 
level, but it also depends upon temperamental characteristics, environ- 
ment and training for this environment. 

These three factors can be controlled to a certain extent, and 
it is by proper control, particularly of training, that society can hope 
to make a greater percentage of individuals in the borderline group 
self-supporting.” C. T. Jonzs 
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Backward Children 
Reprint from The Training School Bulletin, April, 1904 


There are few, if any, primary classes in the Public Schools of 
this Country in which there are not one or more children so backward 
or defective as to prove a serious drawback to the progress of the rest 
of the class.. Their presence is unjust to the teacher of a class of from 
thirty to fifty normal children and certainly hampers her work. 

While these children are young, their presence is not so strongly 
felt, but when a girl or boy reaches the size and age of twelve or 
thirteen and classifies mentally with children in the first and second 
grades of school, it is evident that it is wrong to have him there, not 
only for the sake of others, but for his own sake. 

In America we have been very slow to take this matter up, but 
of late special classes for backward children have been formed and 
the movement is now well started. 

One ‘is surprised at the difficulties encountered in the establish- 
ment of these classes in the Public Schools. In some cases this is due 
to ignorance on the part of school board members, in others to a false 
idea of economy, or the objections of the parents, or (strange as it 
may seem), the ridicule of the newspapers. In Springfield a cartoon 
describing a “Dunce School,” did a great deal of harm. The Schools 
are growing however, and each year sees the establishment of more 
classes in the different cities. 

The first public recognition of the need of Special Classes was in 
Germany in 1867. Then came Norway in 1874 and England, Switzer 
land and Austria in 1892. In America the first specific work was at 
Providence in 1894 and since then Springfield, Mass., Boston, Phila 
delphia, New York and several other cities have established ‘classes 
for backward children. 

A step in the right direction has been taken in many places by 
the appointment of medical inspectors. It is true that at present they 
are simply examining for contagious diseases, physical defects, etc, 
but more will follow. A wider knowledge on the part of teachers, 
parents and school directors will lead to the calling in of experts to 
examine children with a view to correcting mental and nervous dis 
orders, and properly separating those who are merely backward from 
those who are really feeble-minded. 

There are undoubtedly over three per cent. of school children 
sufficiently below the normal standard to need special instruction. 
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One great need now, is for teachers who shall be competent to train 
the children in these special classes. Usually teachers from the reg- 
ular corps are selected because of their general experience, acquaint- 
ance with kindergarten methods, or special adaptability, and they are 
paid something above the regular salaries but they themselves feel the 
need of more specific training. 

It is with a view to supplying this want that we have decided to 
establish here at the Training School, a Summer School for teachers. 





The aim of the work in the Binet Schools and Classes is two- 
fold—first, to train the defective better how to live; and second, to 
train him to be, if not of great usefulness, at least less of an economic 
burden on society than he would have been without his special train- 
ing. To that end the organization of the Binet Schools and Classes 
is planned, the subjects taught are selected and the teacher energy is 
directed. 

The theories of the education of defectives are constantly being 
tested; some are tried and quickly discarded, a few are kept until 
better ones are developed. Those we now use are at least the best we 
know to date. The kindergarten teachers have their Froebel, the 
teachers in other departments have those who have inspired them to 
greater efforts, but the teachers of defectives have had to search and 
research into what is best of the kindergarten theories of education, 
into what is best of the theories of vocational and trade education, 
in order to learn what sort of education or training to use with the 
defective. 

The good teacher of defectives must be educator, psychologist, 
and social worker in one. 

From Monograph No. 8, Public Schools of Newark, N. J. 





The eighteenth session of the Summer 
School for Teachers of Backward or Mentally 
Deficient Children will be held from July 14th 
to August 22nd. As students will live at the 
Training School the number will be limited to 
sixty, The tuition fee is one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 
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The Beginnings of Mental Testing 


In the progress of any great thing the beginnings are often 
forgotten. The following from “Educational Tests’ by 
Stephen S. Colvin in the U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
will be of interest to our readers. 


Definite and systematic attempts to measure mentality began 18 
years ago, when Binet and Simon in 1905 published in L’Annee 
Psychologique of that year their collection of tests designed to deter- 
mine the native intelligence of school children. These tests were 
framed for the purpose of segregating defective children in the schools 
of Paris from those of normal mentality, with the aim of providing 
these unfortunate pupils with the instruction best suited to their limit- 
ed intellectual capacities. Thus, like many other significant and far- 
reaching movements in psychology and education, mental testing began 
in an attempt to help the subnormal and defective, and has since spread 
until it finds its largest and most useful field in the realm of normal 
psychology. 

The first mental tests were not merely the outcome of a happy 
guess or of a flash of genius. Binet’s many years of expert pscholog- 
ical observation and experimentation achieved their most significant 
results in the various tests of these tests. The first series of tests were 
preliminary and tentative in their nature. From applying them to 
children of various ages Binet found, for example, what was the aver- 
age attainment in the construction of normal children at various ages. 
This resulted in the construction of the intelligence scale of 1908. In 
this scale, groups of tests were arranged for children beginning with 
the third year and continuing through the thirteenth year. The tests 
were arranged “according to the ages at which the majority of children 
succeed in them.” The number of tests for the various ages varied 
from eight for 7 years to three for 13 years, the most frequent number 
being five. The scale was revised by Binet in 1911, the year of its 
author’s death. In the 1911 scale there were tests for all ages from 
3 to 12, inclusive, a test for the fifteenth year, and a final test for 
adults. Under each age there were five subtests, with the single 
exception of the fourth year, for which only four subtests were given. 

Although the most extensive and significant work in mental test- 
ing has been done in America, the Binet tests were slow in making their 
appearance in this country. Goddard, then psychologist at the school 
for feeble-minded in Vineland, N. J., first learned of thesé tests in 
1908, and in December of that year published a brief account of the 
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tests of 1905. In January 1910, Goddard published an abstract of 
the scale of 1908. Goddard was at first extremely critical of the 
value of this scale. He says, “It seemed impossible to grade intelli- 
gence in that way. It was too easy, too simple.” However, when 
the abstract of the scale was used he found that it “was a surprise 
and gratification.” The classification of 400 feeble-minded children 
at Vineland by the Binet method during this year “agrees with the in- 
stitution’s experience,” and Goddard became an enthusiastic proponent 
of Binet’s scale.“2> He followed his survey of the children at Vine- 
land by applying the tests to 2,000 normal children.) 

Since the introduction of the Binet scale to America several im- 
portant revisions and adaptations have been made. In 1915 appeared 
the point scale by Yerkes, Bridges and Hardwick, and a year later 
the Stanford revision by Terman. Yerkes’s revision is particularly 
notable because of its method of scoring and the order of the presen- 
tation of the tests. Among other revisions may be mentioned that 
by Kuhlmann and the recent emendations by Herring. 


(2) Ped. Sem., Vol. XVII, No. 3, Sept., 1910. 
(3) Op. cit., Vol. XVII, No. 2, june, 1911. 


Surface Irrigation of Strawberries 


George A. Mitchell 


At Menantico Colony, Vineland, N. J., strawberries were sur- 
face irrigated by Supt. Merithew as a means of saving the crop in 
1923. This was not previously planned as an experiment. The Big 
Joe variety was irrigated. The crop on an early variety occupying 
a part of the same field, was nearly ruined by drouth when irrigation 
started on the Big Joe variety. 

The strawberries are in wide matted rows 4 ft. apart, on sandy 
land. The soil_was very wet May Ist, and the weather was very cool 
until May 29th, when hot weathter prevailed. Rainfall in May was 
one inch. Irrigation was kept up all night May 30th, about 1% acre 
inches being applied in a small stream. After this, these Big Joe 
strawberries were irrigated every second or third night until June 11th, 
¥% inch being applied at each irrigation. June 12th, about one-half 
inch of rain fell (no rain guage nearer than 4 miles). The result was a 
full crop of Big Joe strawberries when the general strawberry crop 
about Vineland was nearly a failure. 

The yield on the irrigated plot which was poor land, was ap- 
proximately 1100 quarts per acre. 
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Review 


Report of the Special Schools After-Care Sub-Committee 
City of Birmingham, England 


The Special Schools After-Care Committee was first appointed in 
1901—by the Birmingham School Board, its duties being to keep a 
record of subsequent history of pupils from Special Schools of the city 
and to assist them in getting employment. This Committee has recently 
been relieved of the physically-defective, so the present report deals 
only with the ex-pupil of the Special Schools for Mentally-Defective, 
The total number for the After-Care Committee increased from 2,282 
in the year 1919 to 2,504 in 1921. The After-Care Committee visits 
all mentally-defective persons not in Institutions. The number so vis- 
ited was 505, of whom 280 had been in Special Classes, however, all 
statistics in the 1921 report deal only with cases having attended the 
Birmingham Special School. Of the 2,504 cases included in the pre- 
ceding tables: 

(a) 969 are doing remunerative work. Of these, 913 are receiv- 

ing wages which average 30 shillings, 10 pence per week. 599 
are males, earning from 10 shillings to 5 pounds, 10 shil- 
lings per week (average, 35 shillings, 10 pence) ; and 314 are 
females, earning from 5 shillings to 50 shillings per week 
(average, 23 shillings, 1 pence). 56 are soldiers. 

(b) 58 (30 males, 28 females) were dismissed from Special 
Schools as incapable, through physical or mental disability. 

(c) 316 (128 males, 188 females) are living at home, and doing 
no paid work. 

(d) 160 (103 males, 57 females) have been transferred to ordi- 
nary Elementary Schools. 

(e) 26 (19 males, 7 females) have been transferred to other 
schools. 

(£) 91 (56 males and 35 females) are in Workhouses. 

(g) 247 (131 males, 116 females) are in institutions for the 
mentally-defective. 

(h) 14 (8 males and 6 females) are in other institutions. 

(i) 472 (279 males, 193 females) have been lost sight of, 319 
before attaining the age at which they can legally leave 
school (16 years), and 153 after that age. 

(j) 151 (94 males, 57 females) are dead. 

2,504 (1,503 males, 1,001 females). Total since formation of 
Committee. 
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In 1903 the average wage was 6s. ld. Number doing remunera- 
tive work was 26. Percentage doing remunerative work was 31. In 
1920 the average wage was 30s. Id. Number doing remunerative 
work, 969; percentage doing remunerative work, 45. During the war 
the percentage doing remunerative work was as high as 48 per cent. 
and no difficulty was experienced in procuring employment for mentally- 
defective persons who are able to work. Now situations can be found 
for only a few of the boys and girls leaving school and practically none 
for the ones who have lost their positions. 

Fifty men have been reported as married, and of these 26 have 
from one to three children. There is a record of 31 married women, 
17 of whom have from one to four children. It is reported that several 
are a menace to ‘he community and that three have had illegitimate 
children. 

The After-Care Committee feels that the decreased percentage of 
cases in employment must not be regarded as a matter of discourage- 
ment as it is attributed solely to the diminished call for labor. H. H. 





ENVIRONMENT. The success or failure of many persons of low in- 
telligence depends on environment. Too little is known of the effect 


of environment upon persons of different degrees of intelligence, but 
it is a well-established fact that the simpler the environment, the great- 
er are the chances of success for the person of low intelligence. To 
keep the environment of members of this borderline group from be- 
coming more complicated should be our aim. C. T. Jones 


Birthday Notes 


We make note of the birthdays of our children in several ways. 
First, on a child’s birthday if it occurs on a school day, some attention 
is given that child in our morning assembly. If he is able to do it 
he is asked to take charge, or at least, suggest some of the things that 
shall be done at that assembly, thereby making him feel that special 
attention is given to “his birthday.” 

The other way is by our regular monthly parties in the Hall for 
all the children who have birthdays during the month. The birthday 
children have the seats of honor and are the guests of the evening. 
It is interesting to see the different children watch the “birthday bul- 
letins” when they are up, to see their names on them. The children 
all look forward to getting a birthday greeting from Prof. Johnstone, 
“who never forgets,” any of ‘us. The question has been asked very 
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often by visitors, whether we ever do have cottage celebrations where 

boys may have their very own birthday parties and invite their friends, 

I am glad to say scarcely a week goes by that we do not have a birth. | 

day party in some of the groups. 

Since the beginning of the year we have had a number of parties, 

January 2nd—Hazel Cottage. Fred celebrated his birthday and treat- 
ed all the boys in his cottage with sandwiches, cake and ice cream, | 

January 3rd—Linden boys had money sent them by a friend fora , 
cottage treat. 

January 10th—A friend of the Cattell boys sent money for a real party 
for all the boys. 

January 11th—George celebrated his birthday and treated all the Mills 
boys to an oyster supper in their cottage. 

February 7th—Buster celebrated his birthday and had a birthday cake 
with candles on it. The boys of his cottage enjoyed the ice 
cream and all the rest of the good things. 

February 16th—Lowell says he had the nicest party he ever had. All 
of the boys in his cottage enjoyed it with him besides several in- 
vited from other groups. 

February 29th—Maple Cottage. Arthur treated the boys to a dinner 
party in his cottage. Arthur made out his own menu as follows: 
Beef steak, mashed potatoes, peas, rolls, cranberry sauce, celery, 
sliced bananas, cake and nuts. 

March 1st—Freddie celebrated his 6th birthday with a supper party 
in Cattell play room. The table and room were nicely decorated. 
His little playmates enjoyed watching the cake with the six can- 
dles burning 

March 3rd—Ira celebrated with a party at Linden Cottage. He said 
it was the first time he ever had a cake with candles. 

March 10th—Maple Cottage. Franklin, a boy who has only been here 
a short time, celebrated his birthday by treating the boys in his 
cottage. 

March 27th—Baker Cottage. Donald treated the boys with a real 
supper party for all his playmates. 

April 1st—Robinson. Ford celebrated his birthday by treating all 
the boys (45) to ice cream, cake and candy. 

April 3rd—Dole celebrated his birthday by inviting his friends to a 
party. 

April 5th—Philip had a specially nice party. They had lots of good 
eats and, of course, a cake with candles. 
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